TWO SYMPHONIES

We had now reached the part of the park Madame
Floche called the quarry. Long since abandoned, this
quarry formed a kind of grotto in the side of the hill, the
entrance to which was hidden by bushes. We sat down on
a boulder of rock in the warmth of the setting sun. There
was no enclosure at this end of the park; on our left hand,
a path ran slanting downhill and was fenced off at the
bottom by a small railing. Everywhere else the slope of
the ground was steep enough to serve as a natural
protection.

"And you, Casimir, have you ever travelled?" I asked.

He made no answer, and sat with his head down. .. .
The little valley at our feet was filling with shade; in
front of us the landscape was shut out by a hill which the
rays of the sun had already begun to touch and which was
crowned by a clump of oaks and Spanish chestnuts that
grew on a chalky mound riddled with the holes of a
rabbit-warren. The rather romantic aspect of the pkce
was set off by the uniform softness of the surrounding
country.

"Look at the rabbits!" cried Casimir suddenly; then,
after a moment he pointed to the clump of trees and
added:

"I went up there one day with Monsieur FAbb^.**

On our way home we passed by a pond overgrown
with weeds. I promised Casimir to prepare him a line
and show him how to fish for frogs.

This first evening of mine, which was brought to a
close very little after nine o'clock, differed in no particular
from those that followed it, and, I suppose, from those
that had preceded it, for my hosts had the good taste
not to treat me with any special ceremony. Immediately
after dinner we repaired to the drawing-room, where
Gratien in the meantime had lighted the fire, A large
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